THE FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH
First constructed in Boston in 1851 by physician William F. Channing and electrical inventor Moses G. Farmer, the fire alarm telegraph created a new urban network. Channing conceived the concept as a sort of "municipal telegraph" that could play a role similar to the human body's nervous system, covering "the surface of the municipal body as thickly with telegraphic signalizing points as the surface of the human body is covered with nervous extremities or papillae. . .". Under the Channing-Farmer plan, Boston was subdivided into fire districts and wires strung between thirty-nine alarm boxes and a central station. The operator would indicate the fire location by energizing a set of bells distributed throughout the city as well as by sending a signal to the alarm boxes. Widely adopted by cities and towns, by 1902 there were 764 systems in the nation. The fire alarm telegraph also facilitated the movement away from volunteer fire companies to more professional organizations.urrently no comprehensive means for doing this, although it is technically feasible through computer graphics to simulate the layout and operation of a subsystem (e.g., water supply, electric power, and natural gas). In an urban environment, these systems are interdependent: a gas- or water-main rupture can shut down electrical power, which can then cut off water-pumping capacity and track signaling for rapid transit and street traffic signals. Research is needed to support integrated information systems to deal with these intermodal interactions.
